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Offset vs. Letter Press Makes an Interesting “Race” 


Interest was keen, the Newspaper 
Production lab was crowded, and the 
“no-decision” race between offset and 
letter press methods turned out to be 
just that. 

Here Henry Africa, conference 
chairman (second from left in white 
shirt), gets ready to run the multilith. 


Looking on are (from left to right) 
Walter Severin of the Intertype cor- 
poration, Chicago; Morris Bailey of 
the College Hill Print shop, Cedar 
Falls; Lew Barlow of the Capitol 
Printing company, Des Moines, and 
Charles McLean of the Lone Tree 
Reporter. (Story on page 10) 


The No. 1 single factor in PROFITS 


is your Estimate * 
%* No matter how efficient your production—you 
know it is the proper valuing of each order that 
determines your profits. 
Check the possibilities of the No. 1 estimating 
guide. Write us for .. . 


60-DAY FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


REDIFORM DEALERS NEED NO INTRODUCTION 
OTHER THAN THEIR NEW ... 


REDIFORM 


REDIFORM DIVISION 


tity Avenue 


What You May Expect 
In Back Shop Help 


From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and makeup, do casting and feed press. 


Enrollments are now being taken for Fall, 1953. Only 15 
trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 


type course. 


For full information, contact... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


School of Journalism _lowa City, lowa 


Popular as Chuck Darling was 
4 as basketball player, this 
picture dropped to No. 44 in pop- 
ularity in the 54-picture Best Pic- 
ture series. This was despite the 
fact that it tied for first on famili- 
arity of happening, was in a three- 
way tie for first on characterizing 
the person and in a four-way tie 
for first on being a well-known 
person. It was high also on famili- 
arity of place, showing what is 
happening, showing how, indicat- 
ing the time and action. But it 
was only medium on the five char- 
acteristics shown by this study to 
be most influential—human_inter- 
est, composition, importance, un- 
usualness and showing why. It was 
medium also on showing the place. 
And it was low on visibility and 
showing the face. ; 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
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Help Reader Get Into Picture 


Photo Can Give 
Feeling of Empathy 


By Edward F. Mason 


Just why is one picture interesting 
and another not interesting? Many 
factors are involved, but one of the 
most significant may be expressed in 
the following question: 

Can the reader get inside the pic- 
ture or is he left outside? 

Compare pictures No, 2 and No. 44 
on these pages. One shows a group of 
students watching actor Charles Co- 
burn perform a coin trick. The other 
catches basketball star Chuck Darling 
shooting a ball into the basket. 

The reader can feel himself being 
in the group around Coburn, but he 
is off at a distance from Darling, both 
physically psychologically. 

Key to the interest in the Coburn 
picture is the girl who leans close to 
the noted actor and watches him in- 
tently. The two girls at the far left, 
also giving rapt attention, the man in 
the upper right, and also those circled 
in the foreground, even though their 
backs are to the camera, all pull the 
reader in. 

The reader feels no such participa- 
tion in the basketball picture. He does 
not imagine himself making the play; 
he cannot even see either the ball or 
the basket. 

Psychologists have a name for this 
feeling of being in the picture. They 
call it empathy. The dictionary says 
empathy is “imaginative projection of 
one’s own consciousness into another 
being.” The pathy part of the word 
comes from the Greek pathos, suffer- 
ing. 


No. 2 picture of the 54 was this 
2 chummy group showing university 
students watching actor Charles Coburn 
do a coin trick. It tied with three other 
pictures for first place on familiarity of 
the person, and it was high® on human 
interest, importance, unusualness and fa- 


The best news photographers these 
days are pulling their readers into 
their pictures all the time. They do 
not need to study Greek to do it, but 
it’s fun to have a good, definite, scien- 
tific word for it. And a bit of study of 
the specific point should help other 
photographers who have not gone so 
far. 

This particular comparison of the 


* A high rank, for this discussion, means 
the top fourth ‘actually i to 14). Lew is 
the bottom fourth (factually 40% to 54). 
Medium is the middle half (actually 14'2 to 
40). 

+ Nov. 27 to Dec. 2, 1951. 


miliarity of the place. It had medium 
rank on composition, action, showing 
why and how, familiarity of happening, 
what happens, showing the place, the 
kind of person, the face and _ visibility. 
It was low on only one point, the time. 
Compare this picture with No. 44. 


Coburn and Darling pictures grew 
out of the study of a week's pictures 
in the State University of lowa’s Daily 
lowan which was reported in THe 
lowa PusLisHer for January, 1953. 
Of the 54 pictures published in the 
week,’ the student judges ranked Co- 
burn’s picture No. 2 in interest, but 
placed Darling’s down near the foot 
of the list as No. 44. 

No one would object to these rat- 
ings. But when another group of 
judges rated the two pictures on 16 
points of excellence, they found Co- 

(Turn to next page) 
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Emotional Appeal 
Holds Top Position 
In Picture Quality 


(Continued from page 3) 


burn’s picture high on only 5 points, 
whereas Darling’s was high on 8 of 
the 16. This discrepancy led to notice 
of the tremendous difference in em- 
pathic response. 

Shown on these pages are the four 
top-ranking pictures of the 54 publish- 
ed in the Daily lowan for the week, to- 
gether with low-ranking pictures Nos. 
23, 33 and 44. The numbers indicate 
the order in which they were ranked 
as “Best Pictures” in a series of 54. 

The cuts printed here are zinc 
etchings made from the halftones as 
printed in the Daily lowan and clip- 
ped from the paper. Pictures 1 and 
2 were reduced from three columns to 
two, and pictures 3 and 4 from two 
columns to 1%. This reduction had the 
effect of changing the original 65-line 
screen to approximately 93 lines for 
the 2-column cuts and 87 lines for 
the 1%-column. The one-column cuts 
are the same size as originally printed. 
No. 33 was printed in the Iowan from 
a flat cast, and the cut here is intended 
to show how it looked. No. 44 also 
seems to have been a flat cast. 

In making the original study, one 
group of students ranked the 54 pic- 
tures in order of interest. Other groups 
tested the pictures on 16 points of ex- 
cellence, and. statistical studies were 
made of the ratings, as explained ‘> 
Tue Iowa for January. 

Three questions on familiarity were 
asked: 

How WELL-KNOWN TO YOU BY 
name or fame is the main person in 
the picture? 

How WELL-KNOWN IS THE PLACE 
to you? 

TO WHAT DEGREE IS THE HAPPENING 
of a kind that is familiar to you? 

Pictures 3 and 4 rank high on all 
three kinds of familiarity. No. 2 has a 
well-known person in a well-known 
place. But No. 1, the flood picture, 
takes its top-ranking place in the Best 
Picture series by reason of other strong 
qualities of interest, even though 
neither the person, the place nor the 
happening is highly familiar. 

In a four-way tie for first place for 
familiarity of person were the Coburn 
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Chosen’ No. 1 in the Best Picture 
1 series, above all others of the 54 pic- 
tures studied, was this poignant study of 
an Italian farm woman, fleeing a flood 
with her weeping child in her arms. This 
picture ranked high in 10 of the 16 
characteristics listed, medium in five and 
low in only 1. It was No. 1 in human 
interest, No. 1 in importance, and_ tied 


and Barkley pictures (Nos. 2 and 3) 
and the Taft and Darling pictures 
(Nos. 33 and 44). Evidently other 
qualities than familiarity of person 
were necessary for ranking the pic- 
ture high or low. Judges agreed rea- 
sonably well on the answers. The av- 
erage familiarity of all pictures of per- 
sons was 29.8% 

Ranked first as a familiar place was 
picture No. 4, the Beneke dance pic- 
ture, taken in Iowa Memorial Union, 
where students congregate frequent- 
iy. The Coburn picture also was taken 
in the union, and ranked high. The 
Darling picture (No. 44) was taken 
on the basketball floor and ranked 
high. Judges agreed well on answers 


with two other pictures for first place in 
characterizing the person. It was high as 
to composition, action, indicating the 
time, telling why and what, unusualness 
and showing the face. It was medium on 
visibility, showing the place, familiarity 
of the place, familiarity of happening and 
how something is done. It was low only 
on familiarity of the person. ; 


to this question. The average familiar- 
ity of places was 17.8%. Many pic- 
tures, of course, such as the head pic- 
tures, gave no indication of place. 
Top-ranking pictures for a familiar 
happening were Nos. 32 and 44, each 
being a one-column set-up shot of a 
basketball player with the ball. An 
observer will readily agree that these 
are not interesting pictures, yet No. 
44 ranked high in 8 of the 16 qual- 
ities, and No. 32 ranked high in 9 
of 16. In fact, No. 32, showing Bob 
Clifton charging with the ball, was 
rated top picture of all 54 for action. 
Both pictures were high for familiar- 
itv of person and of happening. Yet 
despite all these good points they 
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were ranked near the bottom of the 
Best Picture series. Why are they so 
far out of line? 

To begin with, they are both only 
medium in unusualness and in import- 
ance. Both are low in visibility and 
in showing the face. So, it may be 
suggested, their triple dose of famili- 
arity is only a familiarity with the 
commonplace (so far as these shots 
are concerned) and with something 
not very well shown at that. 

These points led to a comparison 
with the Coburn picture (No. 2), be- 
cause the Coburn picture was out of 
line in the other direction. Although 
the Coburn picture was judged med- 
ium or low on 11 of the 16 points, it 
ranked second in the whole Best Pic- 
ture series. Part of the explanation 
may be that three of the points on 
which it is high are points with good 
Best Picture correlation—unusualness, 
importance and human interest—and 
these are points on which the Darling 


picture is only medium. Both pictures 
show a well-known person in a well- 
known place. But whereas Coburn 
ranks No. 2, Darling is down to No. 
44 in the Best Picture series. This 
discrepancy leads to the suggestion of 
empathy as an important additional 
factor at work. 

How WELL DOES THE PICTURE SHOW 
up? This was the first question on 
which the pictures were tested, and 
the judges were able to agree fairly 
well on their answers. The picture 
that showed up best of all the 54 
pictures was the one-column society 
picture, No. 23. It received a grade of 
95% on how well it showed up but it 
ranked only No. 23 in the Best Pic- 
ture series. On the other hand the four 
top-ranking pictures in the Best Pic- 
ture series, as reproduced on these 
pages, were all only medium in “show- 
ing up” (visibility). — 

There were enough such cases (in- 
teresting pictures that showed up 


poorly and uninteresting pictures that 
showed up well) to result in almost 
complete lack of correlation (.14826)# 
between visibility and interest. But 
this does not mean that visibility 
(technical excellence) is unimportant. 
On the contrary it should constitute 
a challenge to improvement in both 
respects. 

Although picture No. 23 did receive 
a grade of 95% on showing up, the 
average grade for all 54 pictures on 
this point was only 65%, which would 
be a “D.” Yet the averages on the 
other 15 questions were even lower. 
That is, the average on all pictures 
on all points was low. 

(Turn to page) 


Perfect correlation would be 1.00000. This 
would mean that the No. 1 picture for inter- 
est was the No. 1 picture for visibility; that 
the No. 2 picture for interest was the No. 2 
for visibility, and so on for all 54 pictures. 
Lack of any relationship would be 0.00000. 
Opposites would be shown by negative num- 
bers. 


Tex Beneke, surrounded by members of his orchestra and 
admiring students, lends a popular name to picture No. 4. 


Ranking third among the 54 pictures studied was this one 

of Alben Barkley, then vice-president, lunching on G.L. field 
rations during his tour of the Korean fighting area. This picture 
tied for first place on showing what was happening, and tied 
with three others for first on familiarity of the person. It was 
high in human interest, importance, unusualness, why, how, 
action, time, familiarity of happening and familiarity of place. 
It was medium on the five remaining characteristics and low 
on none. 
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This picture ranked high on 13 qualities, medium on two and 
low on only one. It ranked highest of all 54 pictures on famili- 
aritv of place, since it was taken in the student union, and it 
ranked high on composition, action, human interest, time, why, 
how, unusualness, familiarity of happening, what is happening, 
showing the place, familiarity of the person and kind of per- 
son. It was low only on showing the face of the principal per- 
son. In visibility and importance it was medium. 
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Emotional Appeal 
Holds Top Position 
In Picture Quality 


(Continued from page 5) 


TO WHAT EXTENT DOES IT APPEAL 
to your emotions (human interest)? 
On this question there was the high- 
est correlation found (.79549). Top- 
ranking pictures 1, 2, 3 and 4 are all 
high in human interest, and lower- 
ranking 23, 33 and 44 are medium 
or low in human interest. However, 
the judges did not agree very well on 
their evaluations on this point. The 
average grade for all pictures was only 
39%. The grade for picture No. 1 was 
90%, which was the highest human 
interest grade given wny picture. 

TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE PICTURE 
have elements of beauty or good ar- 
rangement? Although the judges did 
not agree well on their ratings, their 
final answer did have a high correla- 
tion (.70652) with the Best Picture 
series. Pictures 1 and 4 ranked high 
on this point; pictures 2 and 3, med- 
ium. Tied for first place were three 
Hollywood publicity shots, which not 
only depicted beautiful girls but were 
carefully posed. These three pictures 
were medium or low on many other 
qualities, however, and ranked only 
10, 12 and 27 in the Best Picture 
series. The average grade on beauty 
and arrangement for all 54 pictures 
was 41.7%. 

How unusuAL (OR NOVEL) IS THE 
picture? Judges agreed moderately 
well on this point and it had a good 
correlation (.69143) with the Best 
Picture series. Pictures 1, 2, 3 and 4 
were rated high on unusualness, and 
23, 33 and 44 were rated low or 
medium. In a tie for first place were 
No. 7, showing manikins posed with 
students to advertise the university 
humor magazine, and No. 26, desert- 
ed Times Square in New York during 
an A-bomb drill. Average grade on 
unusualness (novelty) was 24.5%. 


TO WHAT DEGREE DOES IT SHOW 
why something happened? Correla- 
tion with the Best Picture series was 
fairly high (.67551). Pictures 1, 3 and 
4 were rated high; pictures 2, 23, 33, 
44, medium. Judges agreed fairly well 
on their answers. The average for all 
54 pictures was only 11.8 on a scale of 


This picture ranked highest of 
23 all 54 pictures in visibility (how 
well it showed up) and it also tied 
with another girl's picture for first 
place in showing the face. It was 
high also in beauty. But it ranked 
only as Ne. 23 in the 54-picture 
series. It was low in eight qualities 
and medium in five. It was medium 
as to characterizing the person, fa- 
miliarity of place, showing why, im- 
portance and human interest. It was 
low as to familiarity of the person, 
showing the place, what is happen- 
ing, familiarity of the happening, un- 
usualness, how, time and action. 


100. This was the lowest average in 
the series. Thus it was shown to be 
more difficult for a picture to show 
why something happened than to ful- 
fill any of the other requirements. Of 
course in many of the pictures, such 
as the head pictures, nothing did hap- 
pen. 


How IMPORTANT WOULD YOU CALL 
the picture? Judges were in consid- 
erable disagreement on this but their 
final answers had a fairly high corre- 
lation (.66890) with the Best Pic- 
ture series. They rated picture No. 1 
as most important of all, and Nos. 2 
and 3 as high in importance. No. 4 
was mediumly important, as were 23, 
33 and 44, Average importance of 


all 54 pictures was 37%. 

TO WHAT EXTENT DOES IT SHOW 
how something is done or can be 
done? The New York A-bomb picture 
was in a tie for first place with a 
companion picture showing normal 
traffic on Times Square. These pic- 
tures were Nos. 25 and 26 in the Best 
Picture series. Correlation on this point 


was .59980, which was above aver- 
age. Judges agreed moderately well. 
They gave an average grade of 26.3%. 
Pictures 1 and 2 ranked medium; pic- 
tures 3 and 4, high; pictures 23 and 
32, low; picture 44, high. 


TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE PICTURE 


show action? Moderate correlation 
(.59734). Excellent agreement by 


judges; they have little doubt whether 
a picture shows action or not. Aver- 
age grade, 30% —not bad considering 
the number of head pictures. First 
place for action was taken by a one- 
column basketball shot similar to No. 
44. This picture, of another player, 
ranked 32 in the Best Picture series. 
Though it ranked high in nine qual- 
ities, it was only medium in unusual- 
ness, importance, composition, show- 
ing why and showing the place, and 
it was low in visibility and showing 
the face. Nos. 1, 3 and 4 ranked 
high in action. 


TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE PICTURE 
show what is being done (or what has 
happened or is about to happen)? 
Judges agreed on answers to this 
question better than on any other. 
They gave the 54 pictures an average 
grade of 44.4%. The picture of Bark- 
ley at lunch tied for first on this point 
with picture No. 6, which showed 
city employees decorating light poles 
with Christmas evergreens. Pictures 
1, 4 and 44 were high on this point, 
pictures 23 and 33 were low. The 
correlation with the Best Picture 
series was halfway down the list, at 
58447. 

How WELL DOES THE PICTURE SHOW 
the exact place? Not many pictures 
did this. The average was 24.6%. 
Agreement of judges was average. 
Correlation with the Best Picture 
series was .47857. Pictures ranking 
first were the two of Times Square. 
and they were Nos. 25 and 26 in the 
Best Picture series. Pictures 1, 2 and 
3 were only medium on this, but No. 
4 was high. (Where the students 
knew the place they tended to judge 
that the picture showed it well.) 

TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE PICTURE 
show what kind of person he (or she) 
is? Nos. 1, 4 and 44 were high on 
this; Nos. 2, 3, 23 and 33 were med- 
ium. The correlation with Best Pic- 
tures was only .45621. Pictures 1 and 
44 were in a three-way tie for first 
place with No. 13, a picture of the 
university basketball coach and_ his 
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Senator Taft’s picture tied 
33 with three others for first 
place as to familiarity of the per- 
son. and it was high in showing 
the face. But it was only medium 
in six other qualities and low in 
eight, and ranked only No. 33 in 
the Best Picture series. It was 
medium in visibilitv, and in how 
well it showed the kind of person, 
familiarity of place, why. im- 
portance and composition, and low 
on showing the place, what is hap- 
pening, familiarity of happening, 
unusualness, how, time, human in- 
terest and action. 


starting team. The average grade was 
38.6%, which was fairly high as the 
scale went. The question was most 
difficult of all 16 for the judges to 
answer; the ratings were scattered. 

TO WHAT DEGREE DOES IT SHOW 
the time of day (or the season of the 
year)? This had a low correlation with 
the Best Picture series (.44950). Pic- 
tures 1, 3, 4 and 44 were high; pic- 
tures 2, 23 and 33 were low. The 
average grade was only 22°. Judges 
were not too well in agreement. The 
Chyistmas decoration picture (No. 6) 
received first place. 

How WELL DOES THE PICTURE SHOW 
his (or her) face? Best face-showing 
pictures were society picture 23, and 
another society picture, No, 20. Pic- 
ture No. 1 was high in face-showing, 
No. 4 was low, Nos. 2 and 3 were 
medium. No. 33 was high and No. 44 
was low. There were enough uninter- 
esting pictures that showed faces and 
interesting pictures that did not show 
faces to produce a negative correla- 
tion (-.26039). This does not mean 
that a face is not an asset to a pic- 
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ture, if there are other points of inter- 
est, but we do have here a statistical 
assurance that a collection of “mug 
shots” can be definitely unexciting. 
The average grade on face-showing 
was 61%, which was higher than any 
other grade except general visibility. 
Judges agreed well on their answers. 

WERE PICTURES POSED OR UNPOSED? 
Respondents were asked if they 
thought pictures were posed, and in 
many instances opinion was divided. 
They were sure No. | was unposed, 
by a vote of 33 to 2. They voted No. 
2 unposed, 20 to 14, with one person 
not voting. No. 3 was voted enposed, 
26 to 9; No. 4, unposed, 17 to 16; No. 
23, posed, 35 to 0; No. 33, posed, 35 
to 0; No. 44, posed, 22 to 13. Thirteen 
of the 54 pictures were judged un- 
posed by a majority of respondents. 
The average unposed picture ranked 
22nd in interest; the average posed 
picture ranked 29th. 

The top 14 pictures in the Best Pic- 
ture series averaged high on 6.9 of 
the 16 qualities, and low on only 1.4. 
In contrast, the bottom 14 averaged 
high on only 1.7 qualities, and low on 
8.4. 

Pictures out of line with these aver- 
ages might reveal other influences at 
work. The three farthest out of line in 
the top 14 were No. 7, with only three 
highs, No. 9, with two, and No. 10, 
with two. The pretty girl element is 
noted in all three of these, although 
the girls in No. 7 are manikins and 
the picture ties for first place on un- 
usualness. The only pictures far out of 
line in the lowest quarter of the series 
are the two basketball set-up shots. 
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The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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lowa’s Youngest Editor? 

At the age of 18 Dick Koerselman 
may be Iowa’s youngest editor of a 
regular newspaper. He is editor and 
publisher of the Little Rock Free 
Lance, and has changed almost over- 
night from a college boy into a full- 
fledged businessman. 

Dick learned the printer's trade 
during high school on the Boyden 
paper, and after concluding his fresh- 
man year at the University of South 
Dakota last spring, took a summer job 
running a linotype machine for the 
Boyden Reporter. With the guarantee 
of the Little Rock Commercial club 
and a time limit of three days, he pub- 
lished his first paper on Sept. 3, 1952, 
a six-page edition put together in an 
unfamiliar shop with no outside help. 

His day is usually spent selling ad- 
vertising, taking pictures and talking 
with salesmen. The linotype work and 
composition are done at night. 

Recently, Dick joined the com- 
mercial club and became the young- 
est member ever to belong. He is also 
a member of the Iowa Press associa- 
tion. 


SAVE TIME, COST 


Newspapers Build Revenue 
and Circulation With the 
Fairchild Scan-a-graver 


More newspapers than ever before are 
now using more pictures reproduced by 
Scan-a-gravings to save time and 
money, and to increase revenue and 
circulation. These plastic halftones are 
made on the Fairchild Scan-a-graver, 
available in two models—standard for 
medium and large dailies and Cadet 
for weeklies and small dailies. For com- 
plete information on how the Scan-a- 
graver can help you, write to Graphic 
Arts Division, Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation, 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Finding Time to Fill Space 
Makes Editor An Einstein 


INCIDENTALLY,” writes Ralph Shan- 
non, “I think there should be room 
created in THE Iowa PuBLisHER for 
editorial comments by the editor, him- 
self. Why can’t that be done?” 


% No sooner said than done, Ralph. 
Just move over on the opposite page 
and give us space and let's see if we 
can string a few pearls of wisdom. 


% Really, though, it’s been as much 
a matter of time as of space. It takes 
time to fill space. Most any editor 
could give Einstein a few pointers on 
the time-space relationship. 


& It’s not necessarily the time it takes 
to write the editorial. It's the time it 
takes to find the time. That is, the 
editorial never really gets its own spot 
in the schedule of duties. It has to 
take the left-overs of time. And that’s 
not fair to the editorials. 


Y% For a monthly editor to say he 
hasn't time is, of course, a laugh. The 
weekly editors are those who perform 
the miracles — and the editors of 
small dailies, like Ralph Shannon, 
putting out his regular grist of spicy 
editorials, day after day, on the Wash- 
ington Evening Journal. But to our 
mind the real miracle probably is in 
the weekly shop, for the weekly edi- 
tor has to be so many other things 
besides an editorial writer. 


% Among the fine services Ralph 
Shannon has done for Towa newspa- 
perdom this year has been his revival 
of the president’s column for the Towa 
Press association in THE Iowa Pus- 
LISHER. This has been an inspiring, 
chatty feature, abounding in human 
interest, which has enlivened every 
issue of the PuBLIsHER and has elicit- 
ed repeated expressions of apprecia- 
tion from readers. The monthly greet- 
ing of the association president to his 
constituency is a feature of most of 
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the state press association magazines 
and we are happy to have it reintro- 
duced into THE Iowa PUBLISHER. 


% We just happened to notice that 
with last month’s issue we completed 
our tenth’ year as editor of THe Iowa 
PUBLISHER since taking over from 
Earl English in February, 1943. We 
had also been editor from 1934 to 
1939. 


The April will be 
the annual directory of Iowa daily 
and weekly newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. The listing of television stations 
will be an innovation. Material for 
the directory is well in hand, thanks 
to the excellent cooperation of publish- 
ers and editors, for which we are duly 
appreciative. 


¥ Little tasks like preparing the an- 
nual directory are among the duties 
which make even a monthly editor 
feel that his time is scant. Another 
current job has been to plan the photo- 
graphic installation in the new Com- 
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S. E. Tennant, 


munications Center in lowa City. We 
are going to have an excellent setup 
for teaching photo-journalism. One of 
the students came in the other day to 
submit an article which said our photo 
laboratory was going to be about the 
best in the midwest. We talked him 
out of that, as founded on insufficient 
research, but we are going to be proud 
of the layout, just the same. 


¥ Another current project is to help 
plan the news photography short 
course and annual meeting of the 
Iowa Press Photographers association, 
to be held in Iowa City June 5, 6 
and 7. This will be the first time that 
the short course and the association 
convention have been combined, and 
it looks like a good deal for everyone. 
Every photographer in the state is in- 
vited to attend, whether he belongs to 
the association or not, whether he be 
an amateur or professional, and 
whether he be taking pictures for pub- 
lication or to hang on the wall. Of 
course the emphasis in the program 
will be held to news photography, but 
it is noteworthy that the basic tech- 
nical and_ psychological principles 
which make a picture good for pub- 
lication are such as make it good for 
other purposes too. 


& Still another stimulating duty is to 
help prepare the “time capsule” which 
will be placed under the floor of the 
Communications Center at Iowa City 
at a ceremony in April, soon after the 
Iowa Press association convention. The 
“time capsule” will be a copper recep- 
tacle, containing a message from 1953 
to the people of 2053, and the cere- 
mony will take the place of the lay- 
ing of a corner stone in a_ building 
which has no corner stone. The 100- 
year point of view will be focused on 
journalism and the other mass com- 
munications, to discover their signifi- 
cance in their present situation, as seen 
from the vantage of historical perspec- 
tive. 


¥ Results of the time capsule inves- 
tigation might be boiled down into a 
good editorial 100 years from now. 
Watch for it on your space ship! 


% Calling our business “mass com- 
munications” is no whim. It 
recognizes that in our business of tell- 
ing the world there are a good many 
ways of doing it, and that the news- 
paper is in competition with radio, 
(Continued on next page) 
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The President Says 


Paragraphically Speaking 


By Ralph Shannon 


President, lowa Press Association 


A few seasons ago I stood at the 
wheel of Leo Hufschmidt’s _ nifty 
houseboat, off the coast of Lansing, 
Iowa, and steered it a naut or two 
down the Mississippi. Ill admit, of 
course, that George Kaufman stood 
beside me all the time to see that I 
stayed between the shore lines. But it 
was a memorable experience. 

I can say the same about my ex- 
perience with the Iowa Press associa- 
tion. I have been allowed to hang 
around the engine room and, at times, 
hold the wheel. But Don Reid, the real 
pilot and engineer, has always stood 
by to chart the course and keep the 
craft away from the rocks. 

This experience, however, has given 
me a new appreciation of the IPA. 
It is a smooth-running, carefully oper- 
ated, capably managed association. 
And I’m convinced that it means more 
to the newspapers of Iowa in real 
cash-register value than most mem- 
bers perhaps think. 

It is a deep-seated human inclina- 
tion to take good things for granted. 
We are apt to take that attitude to- 
ward the IPA. Like the buttons on 
vour shirt, everything is lovely so long 
as the service is provided, and we 
don’t think of the values and conven- 
iences until the buttons start coming 


off. 

Which is evidence of IPA efficien- 
cy. The association is singularly free 
from criticism, and always has been. 

But it hasn't been easy to attain this 
pleasant status. The records show con- 
clusively that the IPA’s 40 years of 
life have been 40 years of thoughtful 
management. Gradually, step by step, 
new services have been added and 
more publishers have become aware of 
the values of membership. There was 
skepticism in the beginning, but you 
can no longer be in contact with the 
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IPA and hold any doubts of its ac- 
complishments. 

I'm thinking particularly of the ser- 
vices which come out of the Des 
Moines office. The bulletins, the con- 
tests, the awards, the technical infor- 
mation, the national advertising, the 
representation, the district meetings, 
the annual conventions, the personal 
interest in our individual problems. All 
these services are the foliage of the 
plant. The flowers are the friends 
we've made in IPA contacts. 

The officers and directors of IPA 
don't aim to get themselves too close 
to the machinery, but they serve a 
useful purpose. They are kept in con- 
stant touch with the managing direc- 
tor, and at intervals drive to Des 
Moines for board or committee meet- 
ings. Actually this work—if you can 
call it that—is not onerous. Usually it 
is merely a ratification of plans or 
policies, a discussion of office prob- 
lems, or a general exchange of ideas. 
You will note the list of directors on 
the masthead. They are succesful pub- 
lishers, every one of them, and it is a 
privilege to sit in with such men and 
hear what they have to say. Terms of 
directors are staggered, which always 
tempers aggressiveness with exper- 
ience, and vice versa. A change of 
administration in IPA doesn’t mean 
much. It just marks a continuation of 
a carefully planned program of man- 
agement. 

Every year the membership of IPA 
should face the east and do a salaam 
to the Greater Des Moines committee. 
That organization still delightfully per- 
sists in banqueting us each spring, and 
this is always the highlight of the 
annual convention. The attendance 
now spills out into the hotel corri- 
dors, increasing year by year. It’s a 
grand gesture of friendship, an evi- 
dence of neighborliness—the genuine 


lowa kind. 


Convention time this year will be 
April 9-10-11, at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. As this is written the program 
is being shaped up. It will be full of 
interest and helpfulness, you can be 
sure of that. 

But even more than the program 
features will be the opportunity you 
will have to sit down with fellow 
workers and kick your common prob- 
lems around. If you have no problems 
there will be a throne installed for 
your use, from whence you can tell 
the rest of us how you do it. 

“Conference maketh a ready man” 
saith the prophet. 


> 


See vou at the convention! 


The Editor Says— 
(Continued from page 8) 


television, public relations, the maga- 
zines and what-have-vou. 


Y% This competition includes compe- 
tition for people to do the work. The 
schools of journalism are training them 
as fast as they can, but still there are 
not enough. Director Les Moeller at 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism says never a week goes by 
without his writing some prospective 
employer that he has no one to recom- 
mend for a job. 


&% Editors and publishers would be 
doing themselves and their profession 
a good turn, Moeller points out, if 
each of them would seek out’ five 
bright high school seniors in his own 
town and tell them about journalism. 
Jobs are plentiful and pay scales are 
up. And it’s a real favor to young 
people of the newspaper type of mind 
to tell them these facts. 


Press Milestones 

M. R. Fish, editor of the Marathon 
Republic, is beginning his 35th year 
at the helm of his paper. 

Ed Smith reports that he has been 
with the Winterset Madisonian 67 


vears. 


Gives Name Plates 

The Ocheyedan Press gives with 
each two-vear paid subscription a re- 
flecting name plate for use on rural 
mail boxes and yard gates. 
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Edwin Black, publisher of the Preston 
(Ia.) Times, (second from right), dons 
an apron and asbestos gloves to dem- 
onstrate type-high recess casting at the 
fifth annual Newspaper Mechanical con- 
ference held at the State University of 
Iowa, Feb. 21 and 22. Looking on are 
Clarke Miller of the Wayland Times, 
Eldon Ogan of the Indianola Record and 
Tribune, and Wendell Scoles of the 
Nashua Reporter. More than 70 Towa 
publishers, mechanical superintendents 
and backshop employees of Iowa news- 
papers attended the two-day conference. 


Offset vs. Letter Press 
At Mechanical Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 


This race was one of the special 
events at the fifth annual SUI News- 
paper Mechanical conference Feb. 
21 and 22. Contestants were Henry 
Africa, head of the lab, and Derril 
Bunch, his assistant. 

The project used was the school of 
journalism letterhead, consisting of a 
single line of 14-point Lydian caps, 
letter spaced, with three words in 
Lydian cursive of a larger size in- 
serted in the middle of the 14-point 
line. 

Because of the letter spacing and 
insertion of the cursive words, this let- 
terhead was assumed to be about the 
equivalent in composition of the av- 
erage 3- to 4-line business letterhead. 

As explained to conference visitors 
the rules were: 

“This letterhead has been brought 
into the shop for a reprint order. 
‘Good samples are available. The prob- 
lem is to decide whether it will be 
more advantageous to re-set the job 
and print by letter press or photo- 
graph the copy and reproduce by off- 
set.” 

In the “race” Derril set up the job 
in type, locked it up ‘or the open 
12x18 jobber and started runing while 
Henry was photographing the copy, 
printing a metal plate and going ahead 
with repraduction by offset. 

In actual time consumed, 500 let- 
terheads were produced by offset in 
45 minutes. In the same length of 
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time 132 letterheads were printed on 
the jobber. Neither contestant had 
practiced in advance and both were 
hampered somewhat by the questions 
and interest of visitors. 


MUST MAKE ALLOWANCES 

While offset appears somewhat 
faster on this one trial, allowance must 
be made for cost of negative, plate 
and other photo materials not used in 
the letter press method. 

It was recognized in the begin- 
ning that Mr. Africa was the more 
experienced workman of the two and 
some allowance must be made for 
this factor. 

Obviously, one test run is not very 
conclusive. Sometime this spring, the 
two men expect to race again, chang- 
ing jobs on this particular letterhead 
and then going through both processes 
on a similar piece of printing. 

If more definite conclusions are in- 
dicated after these further tests, a 
follow-up report will be made in the 
PUBLISHER. 

Less spectacular but just as inter- 
esting were other features of the pro- 
gram, which included speeches, panel 
discussions, a banquet, and demon- 
strations of type-high recess casting, 
and mouthpiece lockup. 

TOUR NEW BUILDING 

A special feature was a tour of the 
new $525,000 unit one of the Com- 
Center, a 


munications three-story, 


glass-fronted concrete and brick build- 
ing which the school of journalism will 
occupy in late March. 

John R. Burrows, publisher of the 
Belle Plaine Union and vice-president 
of the Iowa Press association, gave his 
own formula for sucessful shop opera- 
tion in an initial speech that set a 
pace for the rest of the conference. 
He emphasized good lighting, clean 
equipment, supply of emergency parts 
and good morale in the back shop and 
understanding with the front office. 

The important part newspapers play 
in Iowa affairs was stressed by SUI 
President Virgil M. Hancher, who 
pointed out that Iowa, to be a first- 
class state, must keep up with the 
times, not only agriculturally, but in- 
dustrially and educationally as well. 


PRICE JOBS CAREFULLY 


After a tray luncheon in the Iowa 
Memorial Union, the afternoon session 
got underway with Frank Corbin, of 
the Economy Advertising company, 
Iowa City, and former West Branch 
publisher, stressing careful pricing on 
job work. He said that many printers 
fail to allow for extra composition and 
tabular material, thereby losing money. 

Arthur Schmeichel, energetically in 
favor of the Ludlow for weeklies and 
small dailies, stressed the simplicity 
of operation, efficiency of machine, 
and low cost of installation. 

The rest of the afternoon session 
was devoted to panel discussion about 
machine problems, with Bert DuSold 
of the Mason City Globe-Gazette, 
Walter Severin of the Intertype cor- 
poration, and Paul Miller of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype corporation an- 
swering the questions. Points brought 
out in that discussion and a similar 
one held Sunday morning included 
the importance of regular care and 
cleaning of backshop machines, of 
safety devices, and of checking the 
assembly, casting and distributing 
areas and the transfer mechanisms. 


YOUR OWN BACK YARD 

At a banquet Saturday night, the 
group heard Prof. Walter Steigleman, 
head of the editorial journalism se- 
quence in the school of journalism and 
author of more than 300 published 
articles, speak on “Finding Features 
in Your Own Back Yard.” He cau- 
tioned not to be afraid of the obvious 
because what interests oneself mav 
interest the other fellow as well, and 


local features increase readership. 
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WATCH MOUTHPIECE DAMAGE 


Cy Morse of the Strip Metal com- 
pany, Dubuque, showed how the 
mouthpiece can be damaged in a 
demonstration in the newspaper pro- 
duction laboratory. If the machine is 
left to take care of itself in this re- 
spect, he pointed out, it will be in 
better condition than if cleaned with 
heavy lubricants, stone or emery 
cloth. Too much rubbing can round it 
off and ruin it. He recommended wip- 
ing it off with a dry rag. 

On Sunday morning, Ed_ Black, 
publisher of the Preston Times, did 
some type-high recess casting with re- 
cess cores, using a home-made mat 
scorcher and special asbestos casting 
gloves. He said it was a big time- 
saver in his own shop. The second 
demonstration was the “No-decision” 
race between offset and letterpress 
printing. 

Following a coffee break, the group 
reconvened in the Iowa center for 
continuation study to hear Clarence 
Walkoe of Imperial Metals tell how to 
“Keep Metal Up to Par.” He said 
metal should be heated to 650-700 
degrees in order to get the dirt out 
and cautioned that the dross should be 
replaced with an equal amount of rich 
metal. He said too many printers have 
a tendency to heat the metal at too 
low a temperature. 

The conference was concluded with 
an announcement which should inter- 
est many backshop employees in 
northwest Iowa. Prof. Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, director of the SUT school of jour- 
nalism, said a special summer work- 
shop in mechanical problems will be 
held at the Iowa Lakeside laboratory 
on Lake Okoboji in northwest Towa 
July 24 and 25. This will be the first 
of its kind to be held there and will 
be an extension of the conference just 
ended at the university. 


Remodeling 

The Roland Record has begun a 
gradual change of “dress.” It carries 
a regular weekly “Editorial Com- 
ment” column and is restyling its clas- 
sified section. 


Start Features 

The Burrows Publishing company 
of Belle Plaine is publishing a series of 
feature articles on its employees. 

The Cedar Rapids Gazette is run- 
ning a feature on Towa’s weekly news- 
papers. 
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Journalism Lecture - 
Good for Schools 

The State University of Iowa 
school of journalism now has avail- 
able copies of an outline of a talk on 
the vocational possibilities in mass 
communications, suitable for high 
school audiences, which it will send 
on request to anyone who might care 
to give such a talk. 

The 12-page outline includes a 
statement of purpose, general com- 
ment on journalism, advantages and 
disadvantages in mass communica- 
tions, opportunities in the field, and 
the training which is needed. A 25 to 


_45 minute talk can be developed from 


the outline, depending on the degree 
of expansion and the number of ex- 
amples used. 

The outline is intended as a basis 
for talks which would provide a gen- 
eral background knowledge of the 
mass communications field. It is not 
intended to “sell” the SUI school of 
journalism or any other journalism 
school. 


Carrier Boys Honored 

At the Washington Evening Jour- 
nal’s annual carrier boy party, Tom- 
my Morrison and Paul Boettcher were 
awarded wrist watches for having 
nearly perfect records, and Ronnie 
Allison was given $10 as outstanding 
new carrier for the past year. 


Man of the Year 


J. R. “Pat” Gallagher, editor of the 
Belmond Independent, was selected 
by the Lions Club of Belmond as the 
city’s “Man of the Year” for 1952. He 
was cited for his community service 
in connection with library, school, hos- 
pital and community chest matters. He 
was presented with an engraved desk 
pen to commemorate the occasion. 


Promotions at Newton 

The Newton Daily News has made 
several changes in personnel. Philip 
Gurney succeeds Peter V. McCoy as 
managing editor. Mr. Gurney came 
in 1950 as city editor from Council 
Bluffs, where he was a reporter, pho- 
tographer and feature writer for the 
Nonpareil. 

John Linkletter, who has been 
reporter and photographer on the 
Daily News, has been promoted to 
city editor. Both Gurney Link- 
letter attended SUI. 

In a position newly created, E. K. 
Shaw of the display advertising de- 
partment has been named assistant 
to the publisher. 

The new member of the staff is 
Don Ringler of Blair, Neb., who has 
been assigned to the position of re- 
porter-photographer vacated by the 
promotion of Mr. Linkletter to city 
editor. 
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Newspaper Gets Paid 
To Reprint Editorial 


The lumber company at Anthon 
paid the Anthon Herald space rates 
to print over again one of Violet Lund- 
quist’s editorials—and the editorial was 
not on the lumber business either. 
In fact, it was on the March of Dimes 
drive against polio. 

So the lumber company advertised 
the Herald’s editorial to advertise the 
anti-polio campaign. The advertise- 
ment is reproduced in an adjoining 
column. 

“I feel it is the nicest compliment I 
have received locally since the fire 
department made me an honorary fire 
chief,” Mrs. Lundquist commented. 

“No member of the Wolfe family 
has had polio so there was no personal 
angle involved. Oddly enough, the 
day after Mr. Wolfe called and told 
us to be ‘sure and save the type for 
that editorial’ the owner of the John 
Deere Implement company here called 
with a similar suggestion. 

“Possibly Mr. Wolfe has a tender 
feeling towards my editorial column 
because of an unusual experience he 
had last fall while touring through a 
western state. At some small town he 
chatted with an oil station attendant. 
Said attendant, when he learned Mr. 
Wolfe was from Anthon, Iowa, told 
him about an item which had won the 
prize in a contest conducted within 
the Boy Scout troop of which his son 
was a member. The contest was to 
bring in newspaper or magazine clip- 
pings concerning worthy persons and 
their good deeds. The prize winner 
was an item which had appeared orig- 
inally in the editorial column of the 
Anthon Herald. 

“It was a tribute to Mr. Wolfe’s 35- 
year-old son and the active manager 
of the lumber company who died 
without warning last summer of a 
heart attack. The editorial concerned 
the younger Wolfe’s unusual fondness 
for children, which extended far be- 
yond his own family, and listed a 
number of his unobtrusive deeds to 
help the youngsters of the entire com- 
munity. 

“Incidentally, Mr. Wolfe is very 
much on the opposite side of the fence 
politically from us.” 
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OUR WEEKLY WHISPERS 


This week in place of our regular ad, we are 
reprinting an editorial by Violet Lundquist that 
was in last week’s paper. 


This explanation of the March of Dimes fund 
raising to finance the National Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation is something we are all interested in. 
Violet Lundquist has ably set forth an answer to 
the two big questions many people have won- 
dered about. Her editorial is as follows: 


Solicitors for the annual March} 
of Dimes campaign to raise funds 
for the National Infantile Par- 
alysis foundation tell me they are 
being asked these two questions 
all too frequently: 

Does the Foundation really help 

of hospitalized polio 


pa 
patients? 

Why shoura 1 give to the Foun- 
dation when I have polio insur- 
ance? 

As a volunteer worker on the 
polio ward at St. Joseph’s hospital 
in Sioux City, during the heighth 
of last summer’s terrible epidemic, 
I made it By to question both 
patients and the parents of polio 
victims concerning the financial 
help they were getting from the 
Foundation. 

Some families were depending 
entirely on the Foundation. Others 
had enough polio insurance to 
cover their costs. One man told 
me that the Foundation paid the 
part of the bill which the polio 
insurance didn’t cover. 

Several families who were de- 
pending on the Foundation told| 
me they had made arrangements 
to make small weekly payments 
to the Woodbury County chapter. 
This was not required of them 
by the Foundation. “I intend 
to pay them five dollars a week 
this coming year,” one man told 
me. “We are so glad to have 
our boy well again and no big| 
hospital and doctor debt hanging | 
over our heads that we really want 
to make these payments, even 
though it will mean some sacrifice 
to us.” 

From the persons I interviewed 
I came to the following conclu- 
sion: Financial aid from the Foun- 
dation is determined on the basis 


of each individual case. Those 
who apply for aid, and need it, 
are not turned down. 

One woman who overheard me 
asking these questions came up 
to me and said: “Several years 
ago my son was a victim of polio. 
It took a year of hospitalization 
and treatment to get him as well 
as he is today. he Foundation 
paid all of it. Please tell neople 
for me how wonderful the Foun- 
dation is.’’ 

ow for the second question. 
Why should I give when I have 
polio insurance? 

From a purely selfish stand- 
point. The a4 insurance may 
not cover all the hospital and med- 
ical expenses. Such insurance 
usually places a limit per day and 
other restrictive clauses on what 
it will pay. 

But more important are the 
pools of equip t, technicians, 
medical personnel and _ other 
trained workers maintained by the 
Foundation and _ available to 
epidemic areas. No general hos- 
pital could afford to buy all the 
special equipment provided by the 
Foundation in Sioux City last sum- 
mer. 

Everyone is aware of iron lungs 
and how expensive they are. But 
there are the hot-pack machines, 
which cost about $800 each. The 
little suction machines and tubes, 
used to clear out phlegm from the 
throats of bulbar patients, which 
cost about $80 if my memory is 
reliable. During an epidemic a 
hospital has to be have dozens of 
them on hand. 

Those are some of the things 
your contributions to the polio 
campaign help buy.—Violet Lund- 
quist. 


We all fear and sympathize with those who 
are stricken. It is consoling to know that there 


is dollar and cent help from the polio foundation. 
As to how liberal the foundation is in paving ex- 
penses we would like to have the privilege of pub- 
lishing the amount of dollars and cents of finan- 
cial help that our local people have received in 
the care of their affiicted loved ones. 


The Anthon Herald can be justly proud of 
their editorialcolumn. Their editorials are cop- 
ied not alone in the larger papers but in national 


magazines and journals, giving Anthon wide pu- 
blicity. 


W olfe Lumber Co. 


ANTHON 
Your Warmest Friends for 45 Years 
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Staff Changes 


Warren E. Reed, publisher of the 
Walnut Bureau the past year and a 
half, assumed his duties as editor of 
the Cherokee Courier on Feb. 16. 

Reed, an accomplished photogra- 
pher, cartoonist and news writer, was 
tormerly on the staffs of the Odebolt 
Chronicle and the Cherokee Courier. 
He was chamber of commerce secre- 
tary in Cherokee before going to Wal- 
nut as a publisher. 

Oliver Gedeist, formerly of Rock- 
ford, Ill., is the new editor of the Sa- 
bula Gazette, according to Robert 
Fulton, publisher. 

Robert F. Tyson of Shenandoah, a 
graduate of SUI, has ben named cir- 
culation manager of the lowan. He has 
been associated with the Evening 
Sentinel. 

Mrs. Eleanor Halderman, former 
resident of Winterset, has been  se- 
lected as woman’s editor of Capper's 
Weekly, which is published in Topeka, 
Kan. Mrs. Halderman has been in ad- 
vertising work in recent years. 

Don Loftus of Estherville has been 
added to the advertising staff of the 
Estherville Daily News. He was for 
ten years a member of the staff of the 
Fort Dodge Messenger. 

Raymond G. Holman has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Charles 
City Press and will join the retail ad- 
vertising sales staff of the Indianapo- 
lis Times. 

Mrs. Merlyn Jones has rejoined the 
editorial staff of the Dunlap Report- 
er as local and society editor. 

Duane Nichols of Lake City is now 
employed on the Lake City Graphic 
as linotype operator after completing 
a 17 weeks’ course in linotype at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Roger Yarrington of Lamoni has 
joined the staff of the Burlington 
Hawk-Eye Gazette as news reporter. 

C. Cleo Meisters has retired from 
the staff of the Otumwa Courier and 
is succeeded by Matt L. Lawrence. 
Meisters has been with the newspa- 
per for 30 years, and has been mana- 
ger of the display advertising depart- 
ment since 1925. Lawrence has been 
with the Courier advertising depart- 
ment since 1934. 

Don Smith of Storm Lake has join- 
ed the staff of the Register and Pilot- 
Tribune as assistant to Mel Bauman, 
local advertising manager. 
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Jacob Rogers 

Jacob E. Rogers, veteran Iowa edi- 
tor, died Feb. 6 at Lenox. He pur- 
chased the New Times in 1909. Two 
years later he bought the Time Table 
and consolidated the two papers under 
the present name of the Lenox Time 
Table. At the age of 85, he wrote a 
book “The Rogers Family—Pioneers,” 
a story of five generations of the Rog- 
ers family. 


Neil Crisman 

Neil Crisman of New Sharon died 
Feb. 1 following a severe heart at- 
tack. A native of Wilcox, Neb., he 
came to the Star office in 1914 as a 
cub reporter. After serving in the navy 
during World War | he completed a 
linotype course and resumed his work 
at the Star. In 1927 he purchased a 
share in the ownership of the paper 
and disposed of it in 1935. After work- 
ing on the Eddyville and State Center 
papers, he returned to the Star, tak- 
ing time out to serve in the army two 
years during World War II. 


Paul B. Woolson 


Paul B. Woolson, retired editor of 
the Clarinda Herald-Journal, died 
Jan. 31. A graduate of Iowa Wesley- 
an, he came to Clarinda in 1905 and 
became owner of the Clarinda Herald 
in 1912. This was his first newspaper 
experience, and developed into a 40- 
year service to the community. He 
later took over the Democrat subscrip- 
tion list, and in 1930 joined with his 
son, George, G. L. Caswell and C. C. 
Caswell in consolidating the Herald 
and the Journal. He retired in 1948. 


William D. Edson 

William D. Edson, retired pub- 
lisher of the Eldora Herald and Led- 
ger and the Hardin County Index, 
died Feb. 19. 


Editor’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. Annie Kempers, mother of 
Marion J. Kempers of the Hull Sioux 
County Index, died Feb. 5. 


News Writer Dies 

Mrs. Ethel Van Slyke of Manilla 
died Jan. 14. She acted as corres- 
pondent for many years, writing news 
letters for the Denison newspapers 
and the Omaha World-Herald. 


Judges at Ak-Sar-Ben 

Publisher James W. Wilson of the 
Carroll Daily Times Herald is for 
the fourth year a judge of the annual 
Ak-Sar-Ben community service award 
given to Nebraska papers. Size of the 
paper does not enter into the judging. 
Generally three papers are~ honored 
with plaques and framed citations. 
Last year a $200 cash award was 
added, the money to go to a commu- 
nity service or charity project named 
by the winning paper. One of the 
principal factors considered is: Did 
the newspaper go beyond the call of 
duty in sponsoring the community 
service? In other words just straight 
reporting of some community under- 
taking does not qualify. 

Dr. Milo Bail, president of Omaha 
university and a former faculty mem- 
ber at Iowa university, has been an- 
other judge that has served since the 
awards were established. The first 
two years Roy Roberts of the Kansas 
City Star was the third judge and last 
year John Henry of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune was the third 
member. The awards will be given at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben dinner at the annual 
Nebraska Press meeting at Lincoln. 


For Circulation Campaigns 

The Marion Circulation company, 
mentioned in The lowa Publisher last 
month, is a corporation organized to 
put on circulation campaigns. 

The incorporators included Walter 
E. Reinsch of Marion, manager, and 
faur Iowa publishers for whom he 
had worked and to whom he sold 
shares in the firm. He had handled 
three campaigns for Ralph Young at 
the Marion Sentinel; two for Bob 
Melvold at Maquoketa; one for Bill 
Beck at Morrison, Ill., and another 
for Beck at Spirit Lake; and one each 
for partners Dick Westerfield and 
Tom Powell at West Union and Ana- 
mosa. Young, Melvold, Beck and 
Powell are the new shareholders. 


Suspends Publication 

Jack Bonebrake, publisher of the 
Clearfield Enterprise, has announced 
that he is suspending publication. The 
paper was established in 1882, and 
Mr. Bonebrake took over when the 
late L. H. Andrews retired. He is join- 
ing the circulation department of the 
Yes Moines Register and Tribune as 
a farm supervisor with headquarters 


in Red Oak. 
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They Win Prizes Too 


Crew of Youngsters Prints 
Newspapers at Independence 


INDEPENDENCE Bulletin-Journal stat- 
fers and their trophies.—Front row, left 
to right: Reeves Hall, editor; Steve Mil- 
ler, operator; Bob Thompson, operator; 
Mike Ronan, shop foreman; Reggie 
Thornton, devil, and Johnny Jones, busi- 


If the gray-beards in Iowa’s print- 
ing and publishing industry feel 
somebody pushing and shoving, it’s 
just the “diaper set” wanting in. 

One publishing firm in the state of- 
fers plenty of proof that the kids can 
wield a make-up rule, pica-stick and 
typewriter with some of the best, old 
timers included. 

The Independence Conservative 
and Bulletin-Journal publishes two 
weekly newspapers with a combina- 
tion paid circulation of 7,871. It aver- 
ages 20 to 30 pages a week, but if it 
holds some sort of record it’s in anoth- 
er department. 

Its 13-member staff averages 24 
years, 3 months, in age. 

What’s more, its back shop crew 
boasts of a 22-year, 11-month aver- 
age. None of the group would now 
fit into three-cornered pants, but they 
are much closer to that stage of life 
than the average 
force. Five are ex-G.I.’s. 


Iowa newspaper 
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ness manager. Back row, left to right: 
Jim Gilbert, printer; Esther Brockling, 
operator; Arlene King, reporter; Marj 
Gilbertson, reporter; Laura Heilman, 
classifieds, subscriptions; Judy Heiser- 
man, bookkeeper, Dick Walton, printer. 


The whole staff likes to tell about 
the shop foreman who has arrived at 
the ripe old age of 25, and graduated 
in June of 1948 from the University 
of Iowa Production Laboratory short 
course, and who became foreman in 
1951... and they take pride in the 
accomplishments of an ancient ad- 
machine operator of 28 summers who 
last week set 564 column-inches of 
grocery and department store ads 
without an error. 

They're not too shy to tell you of a 
doddering grandpa of a printer (he’s 
24) who learned to set full-page groc- 
ery ads in three months and whose 
previous experience consisted of the 
one time he entered a newspaper of- 
fice to buy a paper . . . nor are they 
slow to speak of a middle-aged lino- 
type operator (just turned 17) who 
can beat out almost two galleys an 
hour with not over three or four er- 
rors per galley. 

They're all proud, too, of the six- 


teen State and National awards the 
two papers have received in the past 
five years for General Excellence, 
Service to Agriculture, Community 
Service, Typography, Use of Pictures, 
Service to Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion, Best Advertising Promotion and 
Best Advertising Idea. They have scor- 
ed in several of these departments 
two and three times. 

Grandpappy of the group is busi- 
ness manager H. M. (Johnny) Jones 
at 34. Editor Reeves Hall is 30. Re- 
porters Marj Gilbertson and Arlene 
King, bookkeeper Judy Heiserman, 
Laura Heilman who handles classi- 
fieds and subscriptions, and operator 
Esther Brockling are 23, 28, 22, 20, 
and 28, nor in that order. 

Foreman Mike Ronan is 25, oper- 
ator Bob Thompson is 28, printer Dick 
Walton is 24, printer Jim Gilbert is 
23, operator Steve Miller is 17, and 
baby of the family is printer’s devil 
Reggie Thornton, 15. 

The two weeklies are published by 
the Bulletin-Journal Printing company, 
formed of President Hall, Vice-Presi- 
dent Leon Barnes of Northwood and 
Secretary-Treasurer Jones. The firm 
bought the Bulletin-Journal in Sep- 
tember, 1946 and the Conservative 
in January, 1951. Independence has a 
population of 4,865. 

Hall worked for United Press and 
on daily newspapers in Decatur, IIl., 
and Reno, Nev., following his gradua- 
tion from the State University of Iowa 
in 1943. Jones worked for weekly pa- 
pers in New London and Waverly 
and daily papers in Vinton and Des 
Moines before coming to Independ- 
ence. 

The team is proudest of all of 12 
tiny tots aged 9 months to 6 years who 
have yet to see their first type louse. 
They're the children of six staff mem- 
bers. 


Editors On Trips 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph P. Young of 
the Marion Sentinel have been travel- 
ing in Florida for a few weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Berry, of the 
Indianola Record and Tribune are 
spending several weeks in the south- 
west. 


Editor of Week 


J. Dee Ellis, general manager of the 
Red Oak Express, was “editor of the 
” 


week” in the Publishers’ Auxiliary for 
Feb. 21. 
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New Equipment 


A new Model B Intertype was in- 
stalled by devious means recently at 
the Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune. The 
2,300-pound machine was shifted 
from the truck to a scaffold by a 
boom, and then slid through the edi- 
tor’s window on skids. This was only 
half the job. Two doorways had to be 
knocked out and widened before it 
could be transferred to the composing 
room. 

Meredith Publishing company of 
Des Moines is installing two new 200- 
ton, five-color Hoe presses costing 
more than $1 million. Improvements 
include an Offen hot-air circulatory 
arch-type oven dryer, an improved 
folding mechanism, a more complete 
lubrication system, and speed increas- 
ed to 1,200 web feet a minute. This 
makes a total of 21 color presses at 
Meredith's. 

Editor W. K. Doxsee, of the Monti- 
cello Express has announced the in- 
stallation of a new small offset press. 
This addition greatly increases their 
job printing capacity. 

The Clarinda Herald-Journal has 
purchased a new Elrod slug casting 
machine. 

The Cresco Times-Plain Dealer has 
installed a Fairchild “Cadet” Scan-A- 
Graver. 

The Jefferson Bee-Herald also has 
a new Fairchild engraver, as has the 
Forest City Summit. 

The Laurens Sun is tearing out its 
old press, and installing a No, 2 
Miehle press with automatic feeder 
and extension delivery in its place. 
The _ Pocahontas Record-Democrat 
helped by printing one issue. 


Honce Retires 

Charles E. Honce, a native of Keo- 
kuk, has announced his retirement as 
assistant general manager of the As- 
sociated Press. He joined the A.P. in 
1919 as news editor, then moved to 
New York, N. Y. as division news edi- 
tor, general news editor, and assistant 
general manager since 1944. In recent 
years he headed A.P. Newsfeatures 
and Wide World Photos. 


Young Correspondent 

A regular correspondent of the 
Denison newspapers is Eileen Bartels, 
14, of the Ricketts area. She is a fresh- 
man at the Charter Oak high school. 
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Will Guard Freedom 


A committee on freedom of infor- 
mation has been appointed by Iowa 
Associated Press state chairman Paul 
Bumbarger, publisher of the Charles 
City Press. E. C. Hoyt, managing 
editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
is chairman of the committee. Other 
members are Frank Eyerly, managing 
editor of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, and Willis F. Forbes. 
managing editor of the Sioux City 
Journal-Tribune. 

The purpose of the committee, 
chairman Hoyt said, is “to see that 
the people are fully informed about 
the people’s business.” It will keep in 
touch with national committees of 
the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

The committee will give aid to any 
Iowa editor encountering difficulty 
in getting news from public agencies. 


Mcintyre on Staff 

Carl McIntyre, Sutherland auction- 
eer, has accepted a position as com- 
mercial manager for the new radio 
station KCHE at Cherokee. He will 
solicit and write commercials for the 
station, and will also do some an- 
nouncing. He is the only local mem- 
ber on the staff of the new station 
which tunes in at 1440. 


New Magazine 

A new magazine, the Poweshiek 
Farmer, has been mailed to over 4,000 
farmers in the Poweshiek county trade 
area. It will be issued the first Mon- 
day of each month, and production 
costs will be covered by advertising. 
It is published by the Chronicle Print- 
ing company of Brooklyn. 


Begins Feature 


The Waverly Democrat has recent- 
ly begun a new feature called “Betty 
Bremer.” “Betty” has advanced de- 
grees in clinical psychology and_so- 
cial work, and is unknown to both 
readers and employees of the news- 
paper staff. She will answer problems 
involving family and community re- 
lationships, and names are kept in 
strict confidence. 


Color Scheme 

The Prairie City News recently 
published an edition in three colors— 
the first time in its 78-year history. 
Lacking a color press, they cleaned 
up the one at hand and ran the paper 
through three times, with the resultant 
edition resplendent in black, yellow 
and green. 


Progress Edition 

The Oskaloosa Herald published its 
16th annual Progress edition on Jan. 
31. It is a 7-section, $8-page paper 
reviewing the strides forward made 
by the town and county during the 
preceding year. It also makes money 
for everyone — the businessmen, the 
Herald, and the employees! 


Spanking New Editions 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Halbasch of 
the Journal-Tribune and Williamsburg 
Shopper are parents of a son, Lowell 
Gene. 

Larry Donald Tobin is a “new em- 
ployee” of the Elma New Era. Parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. Virgil L. Tobin. 
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Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 


BUY THE BEST AT PERFECTION 


We sell and stock for immediate delivery 


ACME MORRISON BOOK STITCHERS 
BLATCHFORD’S TYPE METAL 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Paper Drills * Cutters * Hi-Speed Quoins 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Type Cabinets » Newspaper Tables» Turtles 


NYGREN DAHLY PERFORATORS 


HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Glider Trimosaw * EasyKaster * Routers 
MORRILL’S NEWS INK 


H. B. ROUSE COMPANY 
Composing Sticks * Slug Cutters * Miterers 


MORRISON SAWTRIMMERS 
VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


GArfield 4975 


PERFECTION TYPE . INC. SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Newspaper Advertising 


is Good Business 


A business transaction is good only if it benefits all the parties 
involved. 


A & P’s advertising is a case in point. 


Every week we buy space in more than 2,000 newspapers serv- 
ing communities in which we operate. 


This is good for the newspapers, for it helps supply 
the revenue they need in order to give good news 
service to their readers. 


It’s good for our customers because it gives them 
honest information about the quality food available 
in our stores that week and the low prices charged. 


It’s good for us because when people read about the 
fine values available at their A&P, it makes them 
want to come to our stores to do their shopping. 


For more than 90 years the men and women of A&P have 
worked constantly to increase the efficiency of their operations 
in order to give the American people more good food for their 
money. 


This is the kind of business that is good business—good for the 
newspapers, good for our customers, and good for us. 
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